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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Eternal Values. Hugo Munsterberq. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co. 1909. Pp. 436. 

This is Professor Miinsterberg's English version of his "Philosophie 
der Werte." It is not a translation, for it contains a fuller criticism of 
pragmatism than the German work and omits certain of the epistemolog- 
ical discussions there found. For a clear understanding it should be 
read in connection with his brief article " The Opponents of Eternal 
Values " in the Psychological Bulletin for October 15, 1909, with Part I. 
of his "Psychology and the Teacher," where he gives the same general 
position in popular form, and with the first three chapters of his " Psy- 
chotherapy," where he restates the relation of this idealistic philosophy to 
current thought and the relation of psychological to epistemological 
postulates. 

First let us briefly summarize the argument as unfolded by the author. 
In the sciences, psychology included, we find no values, for science pur- 
posely abandons the valuing attitude. This purposeful abandonment of 
valuation in science evidences a valuing of this abandonment. Nor do 
we find in individual wishes any valid valuations, for these wishes are 
conditioned by kinks of circumstance and individuality. But we do find 
in immediate experience valuations assumed to be valid in an over-indi- 
vidual sense. These are due to the satisfaction of will in its fundamental 
demand for identity, the demand that our experience present a self-as- 
serting world, not a chaos. This fundamental demand takes four forms 
giving rise to logical, esthetic, ethical, and metaphysical values. Each of 
these values the author studies in two aspects, first, as naively found, and 
second, as purposely and consciously worked out. Each of these aspects 
is studied for three different fields, the outer world, the fellow world, and 
the inner world. 

The naive logical values are called values of existence. In immediate 
experience we find the self and the not-self. The self is distinguished by 
having an inner contrast whereby one attitude excludes the opposite atti- 
tude. The not-self consists of things in the outer world, persons in the 
fellow world, valuations in the inner world. Things have the value of 
existence when it is postulated that they are possible objects for every 
subject. Persons exist when it is postulated that they take the relation of 
subject to every possible object. Valuations exist when it is postulated 
that our will recurs identical every time in given situations. 

The purposive logical values are those of connection. Thus for the 
outer world science, by means of concepts of cause, time, space, gives us 
a nature thought of as identical in its substances and energies. In the 
fellow world, history seeks the identities in the various will-relations of 
different subjects. In the inner world reason gives us an identity in the 
different valuations. The whole volume is a carrying out of this task of 
reason. 
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In the esthetic valuations Professor Miinsterberg again takes the path, 
not of psychology, but of immediate experience. Wherever through im- 
mediate experience we find an agreement of manifold wills we have a 
nai've esthetic value. These consist of an inner unity of aim in things, 
which is called harmony, of an intended unity of striving in fellow beings, 
which is called love, and of an inner unity of striving in ourselves, which 
is called happiness. 

Art gives us the purposive esthetic values, the values of beauty. Art 
seeks to bring systematically to expression the self-agreement of the world 
by making complete the mutual support of wills found in the naive 
esthetic values. The fine arts give us these values for the outer world by 
making the form — lights, lines, and the like — agree within itself and with 
the content. Literature performs a similar task for the fellow world by 
giving a unity of content, holding together the manifoldness of wills ex- 
pressed, a unity of style, and a consonance of style and content. Music 
does the same for the inner world, realizing an inner harmony of content, 
a harmony of form, and an agreement of form and content. 

Distinct from scientific knowledge and from esthetic appreciation, but 
coordinate with them, is ethical estimation, the value of the identity be- 
tween the intention and fulfillment. These ethical values in their naive 
form are called values of development. Ethically estimated, the outer 
world is looked upon as furnishing a setting for man, as having real 
growth as well as change to greater complexity. Similarly in the fellow 
world we have progress, that is, transition in the communal will toward 
the over-personal standpoint belonging to every thinkable subject as such. 
Finally, in the inner world we have self-development, when the inner life 
follows not merely its individual will but the over-personal will which is 
really its own. 

The conscious ethical values are those of achievement. The achieve- 
ment of industry has an absolute value by helping the outer world fulfill 
its intention of helping mankind. Law has an absolute value in the 
fellow world by forcing on the community those communal volitions which 
constitute social life. Morality in the inner world is the living out in 
action of the real will for the eternal values. It is secured, in the face 
of the pull of our individual will, by thinking of our real selves as an 
absolute value realizing itself in action. 

The final group of values are the metaphysical values. The various 
values so far outlined are independent, yet the conviction of immediate 
experience is that there is an ultimate unity behind them. This convic- 
tion furnishes the naive metaphysical values, those of holiness. These 
religious values take the form of three beliefs, one for each of the as- 
pects of experience. Unity is secured for the outer world by a belief that 
"through the agency of an over-experienceable power the opposition be- 
tween natural order, happiness, and morality is removed from the world " 
(p. 362). Unity in the diverging valuations in the fellow world is se- 
cured by a belief in an over-historical starting-point for historical life. 
Unity in the inner world is salvation. It is the arising in us of that 
timeless "will-attitude by which every opposition of values is overcome 
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and the full unity of the true, the harmonious, and the good is reached 
in our soul" (p. 383). 

The conscious purposive working out of this naive conviction gives us 
the values of absoluteness. In these we postulate an ultimate reality, an 
over-self, which is a striving toward identity, a striving whose only con- 
tent is itself. From this over-self the world is deduced as follows: this 
over-self as striving splits up into starting-point (past) and goal (future), 
and thus we have the time category; it splits up into striving (the here) 
and content (the not-here), and thus we have the space category; the 
content, the not-here, splits up, hence the striving correspondingly divides 
and we have individual selves; through these individual selves the over- 
self manifests itself in three directions and we have the three funda- 
mental values already described. Through the space-time categories we 
have the deduction of the outer world. Through the individual selves 
we have the fellow world and the inner world. 

After the first reading of this book a person whose habits of thought 
incline him to consider what is so rather than what must be so is likely 
to feel that there has been a distortion of facts in favor of an a priori 
system. After a second reading he is likely to admit that there are fact 
elements at the basis of the argument. After a third reading he will 
probably wake up to the fact that here is a book which in its suggestive- 
ness is a real contribution to the intellectual life of our time. The help- 
fulness of the work is varied, but four elements are especially marked. 
First, it arouses us to the fact that the scientific values are not the only 
values in life. Like children with new toys, thinkers of to-day are likely 
to believe that modern science and the habits of thought it fosters furnish 
the most precious values of life. It is wholesome to be shown other 
values of equal or greater preciousness. Similarly, in the second 
place, the book sanctions our naive convictions of the utter valuable- 
ness of our values. In the face of a youthfully disillusioned attitude 
of skepticism toward such values this sanction is a tonic breeze. Third, 
the volume is a careful working out of a philosophy in terms of value. 
As we come to know more about this category of value, which has been 
used so much of late, sometimes we wonder whether it contains so much 
of real novel revelation as we once supposed. Nevertheless, the use of any 
new term is helpful in breaking up the cake which covers conventional 
concepts and the use of this category in a thoroughgoing fashion by Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg is a lasting contribution to the development of this 
concept. Finally, the Rooseveltian vigor, not merely of the style, but of 
the fundamental thought, is suggestive as an illustration of a philosoph- 
ical system which is an expression of a racially and individually vigorous 
life. 

Certain questions, however, must arise to any reader even to one who 
is more anxious to understand than to criticize. The first question is on 
the nature of immediate experience. The keystone thought of the book is 
that in immediate experience we know the self as a will for identity, as 
demanding a world not a chaos. It is made clear that this will is not the 
will which is analyzed by psychology. To use an old distinction, the will 
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of psychology is that of the objective self, the " me," while this funda- 
mental will known in immediate experience is the subjective self, the " I." 
It is further made clear that to know in the sense of psychology is to ex- 
press one value, the logical value, while to know in the sense of immediate 
experience is to be immediately aware of without discriminating. But 
can we be aware of the self immediately, or otherwise, as active or passive 
without discriminating, without the I thus becoming the me? To put 
the difficulty in argumentative form: The I can not be known in imme- 
diate experience, for to know even in immediate experience implies to 
objectify, and to objectify the I is for the I to deny itself; if the I can 
not be known at all, it can not be known as will; if it can not be known 
as will the valuations can not be deduced from it; if they can not be 
deduced from the I, and if the valuations exist as we find that they do in 
experience, they are activities of the objective self and are not absolute 
but conditioned. 

Furthermore, is not this belief in the unconditioned nature of values 
an illusion similar in its psychological source to the " dialectical illusion 
in all transcendental proofs of the existence of a necessary being " pointed 
out by Kant? Professor Miinsterberg replies that this criticism is not 
well founded, since Kant sought an absolute leyond experience while he 
seeks eternal values in " experience which becomes a world through the 
organizing activity of our will." * In other words, he believes that the 
illusion which Kant recognized as inevitable in the search for uncondi- 
tioned being beyond experience is not inevitable in the search in experi- 
ence for the unconditioned form of the will which makes experience 
possible. It seems that the author of the " Eternal Values " in catching 
sight of one difference in these illusions, a difference in the realm where 
this result is found, has failed to appreciate fully a similarity in the two 
illusions, a similarity in their source and in the result found. The source 
of the " dialectical illusion " is the use of a " heuristic " principle of our 
natures by which we have to seek the unconditioned, to prove to us that 
the unconditioned exists, that is, using it as pointing to the existence of 
that which, by this principle, we are compelled to seek. Professor Miin- 
sterberg argues that this very heuristic principle, this very striving, fur- 
nishes in its form the very absoluteness which it seeks, that it points to 
itself for the absoluteness for which it strives. The source of the illu- 
sion is not altered because the principle has been turned upon itself 
instead of toward a realm beyond experience. If we are looking through 
a lens which inevitably modifies our vision we are not helped by turning 
the lens upon a mirror which reflects the lens and thinking that our 
image of the lens is not modified. 

Subordinate to this are three minor difficulties. The first grows 
directly from the main question. If we fail to find that the values are 
absolute, do we need to deny that they are final for us? May we not 
even deduce, if the facts warrant it, all the values from a fundamental 
demand of our natures, a demand for identity, considering that the final 
value. If we find others who think that identity is but a means to the 

1 Psychological Bulletin, loc. cit., p. 334. 
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satisfaction of a deeper value, we may recognize that they have a dif- 
ferent final value, or may prove them mistaken, since unconsciously they, 
too, are really seeking identity as final. We need not deny final values nor 
affirm that these are absolute. 

This brings us to the debate with pragmatism. Professor Miinster- 
berg's chief criticism of pragmatism is that it is relativistic. Relativistic 
is read to mean that truth for pragmatism is relative to individual de- 
mands and the reply is made (p. 36) that the thesis of pragmatism in 
claiming general validity presupposes a more than individual significance 
and this denies itself. Is there not here a confusion between the use of 
the term general and of the term absolute? May not truth have general 
significance for the tribes of men, but not an absolute significance ? Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg replies* that truth binding in any such social sense 
is not binding at all, is not really truth. In the "Eternal Values" he 
gives us two definitions of real. In a narrower sense that is real which has 
the value of existence (Chapter VII.). In a broader sense that is real 
which is a realization, which satisfies the fundamental demand for the 
realization of identity (p. 354). " Our own will and our own action must 
decide whether the change in our life-experience is to be acknowledged as 
a realization" (p. 355). Here he means our own will, not in the sense 
of the individual will, but in the sense of an over-personal will which he 
interprets as absolute. But since truth involves, as Professor Miinster- 
berg suggests, a relation to will, since this will can not be absolute — inas- 
much as it can not be traced to the subjective self, for that is unknowable 
as will or anything else, and if traced to the objective self surely is not 
unconditioned — must not truth be conceived as relative to over-indi- 
vidual demands, over-individual but not absolute? The discovery of the 
origin of the binding character of truth should not alter that binding 
character, whether that origin is found where Professor Miinsterberg 
finds it or where the pragmatist finds it. One is tempted to quote to the 
author one of his own sentences, "What we feel in our immediate ex- 
perience (e. g., binding character of truth) is not changed in its meaning 
and significance by such explanations" (p. 39). He is referring to the 
biologist's explanations. The same is true of the pragmatist's or the 
absolutist's explanations. 

Finally a question comes in regard to the ingenious deduction of the 
categories of space and time under the metaphysical values. For instance, 
the category of time is achieved by the splitting up of striving into 
starting-point or the past, and the goal or the future. Is this a real 
deduction of the category of time or is it the application of a category 
already possessed? Looking through this category at the striving process 
it naturally splits up, but the splitting up is the evidence of the presence 
of this category, not an explanation of its origin. 

The " Eternal Values " contains a stimulating philosophy which many 
would honestly like to adopt if they could avoid difficulties such as these. 

KoWLAND HaYNES. 

University op Minnesota. 

* Psychological Bulletin, loc. cit., pp. 336, 337. 



